Introductory
istic interpretation. The details of a tariff schedule, the
principles of a de-rating scheme, the terms of a subsidy
to agriculture or shipping, these affect, by their character,
less a general than a specialized public; their inherent
news value is profoundly affected thereby. To get into
the Press, therefore, they need the accompaniment of some
external incident; otherwise they are crowded from the
page by the superior interest of a dramatic murder, the
presence in London of a famous film star, or the newest
excitement in a dictatorial country. The result is the
important one not only that politics are not the staple of
popular discussion in the proportion that was the case in
the Victorian age; the result is that the public is less
interested in politics because, partly, it is less educated by
immersion in the political process, and partly because it
is less able to follow the results of a body of legislation less
easily susceptible of discussion than in the past. A
Parliament which is to interest an electorate of thirty
millions must deal with objects that will arouse their
attention. It has rarely been able to do so in the post-war
years. For, if it did, it would be dealing with the founda-
tions of the national life, and it is a major object of the
Conservative Party to prevent such an effort; while
in so far as the Labour Party seeks to deal with such issues,
being in a minority, the result is a foregone conclusion
when the division is taken. The result of a debate has
little popular interest when it is a foregone conclusion.
A further fact has contributed to the decline in the
status of Parliament. It is, necessarily, a far more over-
burdened body than in the past, because the area of its
activities is so much more wide. The result is a great
increase in the governmental control of its processes.
The initiative of the private member has diminished. The
intensity of party organization.has increased. Practically
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